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AMBIGUOUS 
“DON’T YOU FIND THE DINNERS HERE INVARIABLY DULL ?”’ 
“WELL, I COULDN’T SAY ‘INVARIABLY,’ WHEN THIS IS THE FIRST TIME YOU HAVE EVER 
TAKEN ME OUT.” 








The Economy 
of 











HE Cadillac, because of its wonderfully efficient and simple 
construction, its minute mechanical accuracy, its perfect bal- 
ance at every point, is, without exception, the most economical in 
operating expense of all motor cars. To bring you right down to 
solid facts on this point, we have prepared a book eniitled 


‘* The Truth about the Automobile and What it Costs to Maintain One ”’ 


giving unbiased opinions and actual experiences and expenditures 
of 164 Cadillac owners. Full of interesting performances and live 
information. Free, if you write at once for Booklet No. 45. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. Mem. A. L. A. M. 

















Brewster & Co. 


Automobiles 


EXTENSION FRONT LANDAULET LIMOUSINE 
MADE BY BREWSTER & CO. 


No matter what style of automobile body you want, we have it, ready 
for mounting. You may s:lect a car complete, on one of the best makes of 
chassis from our stock, ready for delivery. 


Engine and body repairing by highly skilled workmen only. 


Brewster & cit 


Broadway and 47th Street, New York 








































Why Not Preserve Your Copies of 


‘LIFE- 


In Good Condition? 








If, when you have finished with the week's 
issue, it is placed on file in one of our binders, 
it is always convenient for reference and 
the volume becomes an unfailing source of 
pleasure and amusement. 

The Binder is an ingenious arrangement, 
substantially made, bound in either black or 
garnet cloth, with cover design in gilt. Sent 


to any address on receipt of one dollar by 





LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West Thirty-first Street New York City 




















Here’s a cure—Try Flagg’s “Tomfoolery.” 
If no better, take Flagg’s “If ; a Guide to Bad 
Manners.” You are bound to improve—but 
as a safeguard take “Why They Married,” 
- Flagg’s latest. Change of expression guar- 
anteed. They're all 75c. each and LIFE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY has them. 
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SANDERSON 


_ The Label 
by which 


You Will Know 


the best 


Real Scotch 


Whisky 


SANDERSON SANDERSON 























IFE’S 
Automobile Number 


DATED 


OCTOBER SEVENTEEN 


An Automobile Cover in three colors, an 
automobile story and numerous automo- 
bile cartoons will make this number 
worthy of the name. 

Last forms close Thursday noon, Octo- 
ber third. 


LIFE’S Automobile and Auto-Accessory 
Advertising for the nine months ending 
with this number shows an increase over 
the same period for 1906 of more than 


FORTY PER CENT. 


Fifty-four manufacturers of automobiles, 
twenty of accessories have used LIFE 
this year. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 31st Street New York City 


There Was No Sale 


ARUSO, the tenor, had been singing for some 


hours into a phonograph. 
“The phonograph,” he said, “is a wonderful 
thing. It almost realizes the wish of the Scottish 
poet, the wish that we might see ourselves as others 


see us. We can now, at least, hear ourselves, a thing | 


impossible before. 

“The phonograph teaches us many valuable les- 
|sons. When I was in the army, before I realized the 
| capabilities 6f my voice, I played the flute. A phono- 
graph salesman brought a phonograph to my quar- 
| ters, and tried to sell it.to me on the instalment 
| plan. I was undecided. 
| “Finally the man took out a blank cylinder. 

“**See,’ he said, rather reluctantly, ‘here is 

blank cylinder. You may make a record on it, the 
we will run it off, and you shall hear yours. It’s a 
costly favor I am doing you, but it will show what a 
fine instrument this is.’ 

“T was delighted. 

“*T’ll get my flute,’ I said. ‘I’ll play a flute solo.’ 

“Well, I played my best into the machine. It 





seemed to me that I had never combined before such | 


feeling with such accuracy. I than 


pleased with myself. 


was more 


“Then the man put in the cylinder, and the | 


music began to issue forth. I frowned. 
“*Ts that me?’ I said. 
“* Ves, sir,’ said the man. 
“*Really me, just as I played ?’ 
| “Precisely, sir, precisely. And now, 
| you want to buy the phonograph ?’ 


| Tit-Bits. 


Tall Shooting in West Virginia 


HERE is an old Confederate soldier now visit- 
| ing some friends in Greenbrier County, W. Va., 
who was a holy terror in battle. 
| from ’wayback. 
| mond and stopped off. 
manship the following simple exploits, we are told, 
are performed: He can suspend a bottle by a string, 
shoct and cut the string and then break the bottle 
with another shot before it hits the ground. Witha 
small caliber gun and a large lead pencil he can 


’ 


| knack the lead out when the pencil is thrown into 
} . — . 
the air, and not injure the wood covering. 


A favor- 
ite pastime with him is to start a barrel rolling down 








hill and put a bullet through the bunghole every 
time the barrel turns over. We call this good shoot- 


ing.—Staunton Spectator. 


Merely Practising 


faded black, “if I could interest you in a new 
and cheap edition of the works of Anthony Trol- 
lope.” 
“T don’t know,” answered the man at the desk. 
“Go ahead and let me hear what you have to say.” 
The book agent began at once. 
“Every student of literature knows,’ he 
“that Anthony Trollope was one of England’s great 
It is true, perhaps, that he wrote for a 


, 


novelists. 
limited class.’ 

And so on, for ten minutes. 

“No,” said the man at the desk, turning again to 
his work, “‘you haven’t succeeded in interesting me 
a bit.” 

“That’s all right,’’ rejoined the tall man in the 
suit of faded black, replacing the sample volumes 
in his valise with imperturbable composure. “I have 
just started out canvassing with these books, and I 
was only practising on you. Good afternoon.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 








“Its purity has made it famous.” 
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He was a shot | 
He came to the reunion at Rich- | 
Among his feats of marks- | 


| « WONDER,” said the tall man in the suit of 


said, | 








said he, ‘do| | 


“No,” said I, ‘I want to sell the flute.’”—Texas | | 


A"“REAL” NEED 


Miller Shoe Trees keep shoes looking like new until 
they are worn out. e uppers of shoes crack because 
they wrinkle, and they wnnkle because they are not 
kept in their original shape 

ff you put Miller Shoe Trees in your shoes overnight 
you will find in the morning that the shoes look just the 
way they did when you bought them—the soles will 
stand flat on the floor and the uppers will present a 
smooth unwrinkled appearance. 

othing is so unsightly as a wrinkled shoe and the use 
of these trees not only vastly improves the appearance 
of a pair of shoes, but makes them by far more com- 
fortable and increases their durability. ‘ 

If you want your shoes to look well, fit well, feel well 
and remain in that desirab'e condition untilthey are actu- 
ally worn out, the Miller Shoe Trees are what you need, 

Leading shoe dealers sell them. 

If your dealer does not, write us and we will tell you 
how to order them by mail, and send you free a useful 
llustrated book on ‘Shoes and Their Care.” 

O. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO. 

62 FORD STRELT, BROCKTON, MASS, 

This Trade-Mark is impressed on the side of the heel and on the 

hottom of all Miller Shoe Trees. None are genuine without it 


TRADE 


Makes Easy 
*» Motoring === 


EA 


The 

only 

oil which 

can be re- 

lied upon to 

take care of your 

engine under all 
conditions is 
Mobiloil. What- 

ever the make of your 
automobile or the kind of 
engine which propels it— 
there is a special grade of 


MOBILOIL 


for it. Mobiloil in its five dif- 
ferent grades is scientifically 
correct —its use completely 
eliminates all lubrication 
troubles. 

Send for booklet which tells the 
proper oil for your automobile. It’s 
ree. Mobiloil is sold by dealers every 
where in barrels and cans of varying 
capacities. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cognac 


(Founded 1715) 


AND 


FINE OLD 
LIQUEUR 


BRANDIES 


GENUINE OLD 
BRANDIES MADE 
FROM WINE 


Sole Agents 
G.S. NICHOLAS &CO. 
New York 

















Brownsville 
Water Crackers 


The cracker that has “ Brownsville” on it 


are classed as a delicacy 
by all who eat them, re~ 
dardless of their low price. 
If you haven't eaten them, 
you haven t eaten a real 
water cracker. 


If you cannot buy these crackers of any 
grocer that you can reach easily, we will send 
ten pounds for $2.00, or two pounds for 50c., 
express paid. 


Chatland & Lenhart 


Brownsville, Pa. 

















 &@ Woman's Confessional 


By HELEN WOLJESKA 


This little purple book contains the 
history of a woman’s inmost life, told ina 
running fire of sparkling epigrams.— 
Birmingham Age- Herald. 


The intimate thoughts of a brilliant 
and erratic creature. The philosophy of 
a mind unusually free and untrammeled, 
brave and truthful.—Detroit Journal. 


Suggestive of Ralph Iron’s Story of an 
African Farm. Here as there the pages 
abound with sentiments of revolt and 
passionate cynicisms, with the intoler 
ance of recognized law and civilization, 
with the pagan yearning fora Deity, only 

»ssible as expressed in nature. Decided 
Can interesting book— Pittsburg Bulletin. 


An odd little bundle of wit and wisdom, 
folly and pathos—always with the 
shadow of the erratic over the. author's 
brilliant intellect. Some of these epigrams 
are glorious. All are honest. And serve 
to strip a human soul bare to thoughtful 
eyes.— San Francisco Bulletin. 


Ultra-revolutionary, zsthetico-moral, 
stimulative . . . and revelative of an in- 
teresting woman behind it —St. Louis 
Mirror 


A slender volume, bound and printed 
in passionate purple, containing epi- 
grams, observations and whimsicalities, 
cumulative in intensity. The woman’s 
death is a forlorn triumph.—Buffalo 
Evening News. 


It will give you a better insight into the 
heart of 2 woman than all the so-called 
confessions of women who have lived only 
in their own writings.—Chicago Journal. 





75 Cents, Postpaid 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 31st Street, New York 

















Uniform with the Social Comedy 


The Comedy of Life 


COPYRIGHT 1906 BY LIFE PUB. CO. 














HER ANSWER 


HANDSOME volume of 118 of LIFE’S 


Best Pictures reprinted on heavy Coated 
Paper and Bound in Cloth with Special Cover 
Design by Blashfeld. 


Price $2.00 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West Thirty-first Street, New York 




















The Social Propensity 


HAT about the social propensity ; is 
it an endowment, or is it a disease ? 
The social propensity is the instinctive 
liking for people and for making ac- 
quaintances. It is not to be confused 
with philanthropy, though in its best 
manifestations it is better than some 
grades of philanthropy. It aims instinct- 
ively at social success, and to attain that 
it constrains its victim or possessor to be 
agreeable and to make people happy. It 
is an impulse toward other folks—a de 
sire to attract and please them. 
Doubtless it includes the desire to 
profit by them ; but that is not the basis of 
it, for the desire to profit socially by oth 
ers may be ever so strong in minds in 
which the social propensity does not nat 
urally exist, and which are not so consti- 
tuted as to find happiness in social mani 
festations. 
A person with a strong social propen 


sity is an atom constantly reaching out 
for other atoms with molecular aspira 


tions. Is it weil to be so constituted, or 
is it more profitable to be more complete, 
more self-sufficient, and less drawn to 
and affected by the other human parti- 
cles? 

The social propensity makes for the 
diffusion of energy; also for the diffusion 
of money. It is somewhat hostile to con- 

centration, and it is a check on the propensity 

for accumulation. It incites to hospitality and 

entertainment, and that is expensive. But people who 

have it seem to have more fun than people who don’t. 

They seem to be happier, and happiness, though not the 

chief end of being, is quite important. What is the use of 

having command of leisure and of the most desired play- 
things if you don’t want to play with any one? 


RIGGS: You’ve been successful in running an auto- 
mobile. How do you manage it ? 
Griccs: There’s only one rule. Run it all the time as if you were 
scared to death. 


Au Fond 


FF with her mask slips artifice. For all the world the mask, the pride— 
Hat, flowers, all gear, are but disguise. Patrician veils for modesty. 
Beneath them all a woman this! But gear nor panoply shall hide 
Eve’s daughter, as she turns her eyes. Eve’s true-bred daughter’s glance from me. 











“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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) R. LONG- 
lS WORTH, 
1+ the President’s 

son-in-law, was 
lately quoted in 
.f the papers as 
saying that Mr. 

Roosevelt would 
not run again for 
President unless the demand that he 
should was practically unanimous. 

We guess Mr. Longworth did not say 
that. It is very improbable that any one 
who is as near to the President as Mr. 
Longworth is should venture to quality at 
all Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration that his 
present term of office would be his last. 

The papers quote Secretary Straus, 
who has been in the West, as saying that 
the West wants Roosevelt to remain in of- 
fice, and ‘‘will force him to take the place 
again whether he wants to or not.” If 
‘the West” thinks that, it has still some- 
thing to learn about President Roosevelt, 
and will learn it in due time. An attempt 
to force him to take the place again 
whether he wants to or not would be very 





interesting and very instructive to who- 
ever made it; but we guess matters will 
hardly come to that point. If the nomina- 
tion cannot be had either for Taft or 
Root, either of whom ought to make an 
admirable President, there is no apparent 
reason why the Roosevelt support should 
not go to Hughes, who, so far as can be 
judged on rather short acquaintance, 
could be trusted, and is eminently fit, to 
carry on, with some advantageous differ- 
ences in attitude and method, quite as 
many of the Roosevelt policies as would 
enlist the support of either Root or Taft. 
Governor Hughes has the advantage 
(Brother Taft ought to reckon it one) of 
not being President Roosevelt’s candi- 
date; but he would by no means he an 
anti-Roosevelt candidate. One great ob- 
jection to having him run for President is 





that he is needed where he is; but that 
consideration would carry no weight 
against his nomination, but would, in- 
deed, weigh for it, since the efforts of 
those who would like to send Mr. Hughes 
to Washington are sure to be ardently 
abetted by the astute and experienced 
gentlemen who yearn to get him out of 
Albany. 
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be EUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
CHANLER, of New York, is the 
latest suggestion as a Presidential candi- 
date for the Democrats. Mr. Chanler is 
a good man and seems a reasonably wise 
one, but it has not been demonstrated as 
yet that there is Presidential timber in 
him. He has done enough with his talent 
to be put over two cities, but hardly as 
yet over ten. ‘That he might be on the 
Democratic ticket in the second place is 
conceivable, and he would look nice there, 
and then it could be felt, if he ever came 
to be President by succession, that the 
Lord’s hand was in it, maybe, and there- 
fore not the whole responsibility was ours. 

There ought to bea’prentice school for 
possible Presidents, where prospective 
candidates could have thorough training 
and get certificates of competence if they 
deserved them. In the absence of any 
such provision the natural course for Mr. 
Chanler would be to run for Governor 
of New York, and get his certificate from 
its voters. 





HAT is an amusing yarn which we 
find in big headlines in a newspaper, 
to the effect that northern Mexico is full 
of Japanese veteran soldiers, brought into 
the country as laborers, but armed, 
organized and furnished with competent 
generals, ready to jump over the line on 
short notice and invade the United 
States. This story bears the date of 
Bangor, Me., whence it was sent by the 
United Press Association on September 
1o. It is attributed to the American 
editor of a Mexican paper. 

The Japanese like to fight, and fight 
extremely well, and would a little rather, 
apparently, be killed than not, which 
last propensity will seem very uncom- 





fortable to the troops of any country that 
has trouble with them. But even Japs 
are not likely to plan to fool away their 
lives without some chance of military 
profit, so this Mexican invasion story is 
nonsense. 

What is natural enough, however, is 
that Japanese laborers anywhere in 
western North America should be armed 
and organized for self-protection against 
sudden violence from mobs. The attitude 
of our various governments, Federal and 
State, toward Asiatics who are living 
among us is perfectly correct, but in 
action our governments are very liable to 
prove a little slow, especially on ‘‘the 
coast,” where the labor trust is very 
jealous of its privileges, and fully per- 
suaded that it would be a mistake to 
share them with Asia. The rows over the 
Japanese labor invasion of British 
Columbia show that all ‘‘the coast,” 
British and American, feels alike on this 
subject, and there is the same feeling in 
labor circles in Australia and South 
Africa. Countries on this continent that 
can attract the Asiatic labor that ‘‘the 
coast” rejects will possess a great indus- 
trial advantage. 

—“ WMH. ~ J 
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OBODY knows why Archibald 

Henry Blount, an Englishman who 
died last June, left nearly all of his estate 
to Yale University. Yale will get by his 
will about $400,000, and Yale is a very 
deserving institution and will use the 
money to advantage. But with Oxford 
and Cambridge both begging hard for 
new endowments, it may seem strange 
that Mr. Blount did not leave his fortune 
to his home institutions. It seems he did 
not like his relatives, and perhaps he was 
out of conceit with all things British, and 
preferred, like James Smithson, to link 
his name to a different and younger line 
of destinies. But it is possible that Yale, 
and not a British university, got this in- 
teresting testator’s estate because there 
strong, habit of 
leaving money for the endowment of 
American universities, but no similar 
habit tor the profit of seats of learning in 
Great Britain. Why cannot the British 
universities establish this profitable habit 
of receiving legacies? Our universities 
would be in distressing straits without it. 


exists a established 
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THE HARVEST MOON 


THE LAST SUMMER-BOARDER LEAVES FOR TOWN 
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Our Fresh Air Fund 


HE season began this past summer on 
June 18 and closed on August 27. 

We took care of 1,017 children for two 
weeks each, with no cases of sickness. 

Two orphan boys walked all the way from 
New York to Branchville, fifty-four miles 
(taking two days to do it in, and sleeping on 
the station platform at Sound Beach during 
the night), in order that they might have an 
outing at LIFE’s Farm. 

From every source from which we had 
children _ this applications have 
already been made for an outing for other 
children during next summer. 

The total expenses, notwithstanding the 
increased price of food over previous years 


season, 


and the cost of a new engine, were $137.42 
less than in 1906. 

Following we present the Auditor’s report 
for the season: 
$82.31 


10,538.04 


Balance on hand at close of season of 1906 
326 contributions in 1907 


$10,621.25 
Ex penses. 
SAIN asic evince vioasacneas $1, 
rransportation 
Food 
Improvements and repairs... 
Miscellaneous expense 


Balance forward 


Will They Ever Be? 
““T WONDER why it is that we don’t 
have an income tax? The majority 
favor it.” 
“But the majority don’t happen to be 
in power.” 


A Practical 
Demonstration 


5 OW do I know what kind of a hus- 
band you will make?” 

Miss Flora Hugton was a practical girl. 
Possessed of a good, healthy, sensible 
temperament, she had with it all a large 
feminine heart, upon which there were, 
however, no frills. She wanted results. 
In a word, she believed that the best hap- 
piness consisted in looking things in the 
face. 

“Yes, my dear,” she went on to her 
prospective fiancé, Mr. Appleton Dick- 
erby, ‘‘we may as well understand each 
other. What I’ve seen of you I like. I 
may say even more. But we’ll be a long 


time married—if we are—and we may 
as well make sure beforehand. Are you 
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BANKING OUT WEST 


Sir Lionel Bucktooth : 
ORDINARY PROCEEDING ? 


MY WORD, OLD 


Cashier : IT’S HARDLY ACCORDING TO HOYLE, I'LL ADMIT ; BUT WE CAN'T TAKE 
ARE YOU A CUSTOMER OR A HOLD-UP GENT? 


CHANCES ON STRANGERS. 


practical? Are you steady and reliable ? 
Do you know anything about running a 
house? You must forgive me if I seem 
too particular, but it’s an important mat- 
ter for both of us.” 

“‘Of course it is,”’ said Dickerby, ‘‘and 
no one realizes it more than I do. It 
makes me love you all the more, Flora, to 
know that you are so particular. I realize 
now that I have a treasure. Of course, I 
can’t exactly say about myself, but I’m 
willing to do what you want me to, to 
prove my love and possible fitness for 
the grand vocation of being your hus- 
band.” 

At this moment a message was placed 
in Miss Flora’s hands. She read it hastily 
with an almost painful look of anxiety. 
“Did you ever!” she exclaimed. 
“‘Here’s a note from my sister Jane, who 


CHAP, 


BUT ISN'T THIS RATHER AN EXTRA- 


ANY 


says that her husband, who is on a trip - 
out West, has just been taken ill, and she 
must join him at once. She wants me to 
run over right away and take charge of 
the house while she is gone.” 

“Perhaps, dear,” said Dickerby, ‘‘I 
can be of some assistance to you in this 
emergency, and incidentally’ 

Flora smiled gaily. 

“*So you can!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Just 
the thing. Why, it’s as if Providence had 
intervened. I’m sorry Charlie’s sick, but 
now I know it’s for the best. It will be a 
splendid opportunity,” she went on en- 
thusiastically, “‘for me to see what kind 
of a husband you will make.” 

Flora’s mind worked rapidly. 

““Ves,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I see it all. 
You can report to-morrow morning at 
the house. There will be lots to do. Jane 
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*““COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” THE OTHER FELLOW 


was always easy-going, anyway. First, 
we’ll have a thorough housecleaning. 
Then, the baby isn’t well, and’”—— 

‘‘Has she a baby?” asked Dickerby, 
timidly. 

‘“‘Dear me, yes. And she doesn’t know 
how to treat him. But we’ll fix all that. 
I can’t wait to begin.” 

The next morning at nine o’clock, 
Dickerby reported at Flora’s sister Jane’s 
house, according to instructions. He 
found her arrayed in a short skirt and 
shirt-waist, ready for business. 

““Excuse my appearance,” she said, 
“but you know one has to wear one’s 
old clothes at this sort of thing. Now, 
first we’ll take all the rugs out and put 
them in the backyard. There’s a man 
coming, but this will help.” 

Dickerby took off his coat and got to 
work. 

‘‘Now,” said Flora, when he had fin- 
ished, ‘‘all the pictures must come down 
and be dusted.” 

“All right, darling.” 

Dickerby got the step-ladder, and 
toiled until lunch. 

“‘T’ve discovered,” whispered Flora, 
triumphantly, as she leaned over the 
table, ‘‘that the nurse is a traitor. She 
has been actually abusing the baby. 
Think of it! Jane is so blind! The cook 
told me all. I don’t dare leave her alone 
with the little fellow for a moment. Now, 
this afternoon I shall be busy sewing 
those curtains and I’ve let her off on pur- 





pose, as I’m on the track of another who 
may come, so I wish you would look after 
the baby.” 

“T don’t know much about the man 
agement of infants,”’ said Dickerby, du 
biously. ‘Of course, I’m willing to 
try.” 

**Don’t be worried. You won’t have to 
do much. Amuse him a little, then roll 
him out in his carriage, see that he isn’t 
uncovered, give him his bottle at half-past 
three, and if he cries give him some hot 
water, bring him in promptly at five and 
by that time I'll be ready to take 


-him.” 


A few minutes after, Dickerby was led 
into the nursery and introduced to the 
baby. That individual was in no amiable 
mood. The absence of his mother had 
not heightened his spirits to any appre- 
ciable extent. He had what is technically 
known as a “‘grouch.” 

Dickerby did his best, but all his efforts 
seemed purposeless. Every few moments 
Flora was obliged to respond to his ardent 
cries. 

““Tl’m afraid,” she said at last, “‘that 
I’ll have to give up those curtains. And, 
by the way, you didn’t half take those 
rugs out, and as for the pictures, why, 
they are strewn all over the floor. Don’t 
you even know how to hold a baby?” 

Dickerby got up. He was tired to 
death and nervous. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘and I don’t propose 
to learn. I’m glad we’ve tried this experi- 
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ment, for I realize as a husband I’m a 
failure. None of it for me! I’ve had 
enough. I shall still continue to love you, 
Flora, all the days of my life. But I see 
now that it won’t do. I don’t know any- 
thing about rugs or pictures or babies, 
or anything else about a house, and I 
don’t propose to learn.” 

He dragged himself to the door. 

“‘Good-by, Flora,” he said, feebly. ‘TI 
must leave you forever.” 

But before he could get outside a pair 
of sturdy feminine arms was about his 
neck. Flora had hastily placed the baby 
in the crib, and gone to the rescue. 

“Do you mean all that, dear?” she 
asked. 

“*T certainly do.” 

‘““You’ll never raise a finger to do a 
thing?” 

‘“* Never.” 

She clasped him to her. 

‘Don’t you see,” she cried, ‘that 
you’re just the man. I simply can’t wait 
to marry you.” 
Dickerby gasped. 
‘Do you mean to say,’ 


he cried, ‘‘that 
you still wish me to be your husband— 
on my terms?” 

And she laughed back: 

‘“‘T most certainly do. For now I know 
that you'll let me alone to do just as I 
please in my own house.” 

Chesterton Todd. 





A LEE SHORE. 
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Sanctum Talks 


a OOD morning, LIFE.”’ 
‘‘Hello, Mr. President! I haven’t 
seen you for some time.” 

“No. I’ve been pretty busy killing 
bears, busting trusts and establishing li- 
ars’ clubs.” 

“And revising the tariff ?”’ 

“Um. That isn’t quite fair, old man. 
I’m nothing, you know, if not a politician, 
and besides there are other things more 
unim portant than that.” 

“True, true. I assure you I wasnot in- 
tending to be too hard on you. One can’t 
do everything. Besides, there are other 
ways of disturbing business than mon- 
keying with the tariff, as you know.” 

‘So it seems. But between you and me, 
Lire, lam doing a grand work. Now, it’s 
all very well to growl, but when you are 
showing up the grafters, you can’t be too 
delicate about it.. I’ve hit out from the 
shoulder, and I’m getting results.”’ 

“T’m with you there.” 

‘The press is after me like a pack of 
wolves, but the people are with me.” 

‘*So it seems.” 

“The stock market may drop, but I’m 
going to keep on.” 

‘Good for you!” 





Lire” 


‘“Credit may be disturbed, railroads de- 
fault on their interest and the whole fab- 
ric of business be destroyed, but thieves 
must be brought to justice.” 

“That’s the talk!” 


“You see, I started in quiet and peace- 


able and conservative, until I got control 
of the situation. But now—stand from 
under!” 

“That’s what we are all trying to do.’ 

“T'll make a Utopia out of this country 
yet. I can see a land where there’s a new 
crop of babies every night, where every 
Harriman is working on his own farm, 
where nature fakers will be exhibited in 
dime museums and Wall Street will be 
used for a Sunday-school.” 

“Will you have a crown and scepter 
then, or just a plain, ordinary American 
silk hat?” 

‘‘Um—that’s for the country to deter- 
mine.” 

“In the meantime, here’s a riddle for 
your highness. When this is done, and 
your ideals have all been reached—+ell 
me truly, will the last state of that country 
be worse than the first, or” 

‘*Good morning, LIFE.” 

** Au revoir.” 


’ 


IRST CHORUS GIRL: I just got 
acquainted with a millionaire. 
SECOND CHorvus GIRL: Pittsburg or 
plain ? 
Their Favorite Poets 


HE hungry man’s poet—Chaucer. 

The Roman Catholic’s poet—Pope. 
The giant’s poet— Longfellow. 

His Satanic Majesty’s poet—Burns. 
The chauffeur’s poet— Swift. 
The crook’s poet—Steele. 
The punster’s poet—Whittier. 
The butcher’s poet—Lamb. 
The writer’s poet—Wordsworth. 
The physician’s poet—Akenside. 
The gossip’s poet—Chatterton. 
The painter’s poet—Dobson. 
The hermit’s poet—Dryden. 
The dentist’s poet—Goldsmith. 
The lover’s poet—Harte. 
The farmer’s poet—Hay. 
The cook’s poet—Browning. 
The Salvation Army lass’s poet—Hood. 
The sportsman’s poet—Leigh Hunt. 
The sailor’s poet—Locker. 
The Irishman’s poet-—Patmore. 
The oysterman’s poet—Shelley. 
The dandy’s poet—Taylor. 
The youth’s poet— Young. 











THE BEST 





OF A BEAR 


IS SOMETIMES 


A SIMPLE MATTER 
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Who Would Make the Worst President—And Why ? 


No. 8. 
OM L. JOHNSON, of Ohio, would 
make the worst possible President. 

In the first place, he has a lot of crank 
ideas. He believes that everybody ought 
to have an opportunity to get rich, and 
that since the only way to produce wealth 
is by applying labor to land, any one who 
wants to work should have a right to use 
unoccupied land. 

Then he also believes in Free Trade, 
not tariff revision or revenue reform, but 
real Free Trade. 

He further believes that the way to 
abolish monopoly is to repeal the laws 
which create special privileges and sus 
tain monopolies. 

He holds that every man or woman 
has a right to the wealth honestly pro 
duced or earned by them. 

If elected President he would use his 
influence, not to enact more laws, but to 
repeal the fool legislation now on our 
statute books. 

He is honest, able and courageous, and 
therefore could never become popular 
with the politicians. 

For these reasons his election to the 
Presidency would be a public calamity, 


and would result in upsetting the estab- 
lished order, which every one knows is 
the best than can be devised. 

WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 


No. Q. 

F THE vast army of impossible can- 

didates the man that this country 
would groan under most, were the coun 
try ever dishonored in having him made 
President, would be Anthony Comstock, 
alias ‘‘King of Prudes.” First, the 
eleventh commandment would be em- 
bodied as a constitutional amendment. 
Next we would have a Secretary of Select 
Morals in the Cabinet and the wrath of 
the mighty Attorney-General of the 
United States would be diverted from the 
trusts to the bathing resorts and athletic 
fields. A bare fact, or the naked truth, 
could not (by chance) appear in Con- 
gress. The Government would suppress 
Bridge and our womenkind would be 
driven back to the immoral Sewing Circle 
or Quilting Bee of olden times, which we 
now look back to with feelings of horror. 
Picture the seacoast at this time with 
everybody, including bathers, wearing 
frock coats and somber lower garments. 


There is no calamity thinkable that 
would be worse than for the pious St. 
Anthony Prude Comstock to become 
President of this happy nation. Away 
with the horrible nightmare! 

Louis A. Dopce. 


No. 10. 


THINK that the worst President of 
the United States would be—any man 
elected by the Republican or Democratic 
party. Because any man elected by them 
is bound to represent the capitalist inter 
ests, and therefore, he must betray the 
people which he should represent. The 
best President of the United States, how 
ever, to my mind would be the man 
elected by the Socialist party. That man 
will serve the people, and will work for 
their interests and humanity at large. 
Louis BROOKS. 


No. 11 


NTHONY COMSTOCK would be 
the worst kind of a President, but 
the best kind of a VICE-President. 
HAROLD SUSMAN. 


IRST FINANCIER: About the only 

thing President Roosevelt needs to 
take up now is Christian Science. 

SECOND FINANCIER: Oh, wouldn’t it 
be grand if we could give him absent 
treatment ? 


ANY a man carries about him the 


outward and visible signs of an 
inward and spirituous disgrace. 


FOR THOROUGHBREDS—WHY NOT? 
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SUNRISE ON MONT BLANC 





The Season Pauses for Its Second Breath 


INCE the bellowing, bawling days of the late Edwin 
Forrest, Virginius has been an infrequent visitor to 
the American stage. To admit having seen Forrest 
in the part is also to admit that one is an immediate 
candidate for the: Home for Aged and Decayed 
Gentlemen, but at the same time any one who ever 
heard and saw Edwin Forrest in the part, even at an 
immature age, can never forget it. It was the 
robustness of the tragic drama at its acme. The 
subtler parts of the impersonation may have escaped 
the memory, but there can be no forgetfulness of 





its turbulent force and its compelling physical mas- 
tery. This is lacking in the present performance 
of Mr. James O’Neill in the same part, but Mr. O’Neill’s will 
be taken as a more pleasing and even a more logical impersona- 
tion. The stern and even ferocious patriotism of Forrest is 
lacking, but the beauty of many of the lines and the tenderness of 





parental affection are more patent in the present-day actor, leading 
perhaps to what is a better interpretation of the author’s intent. 

To be obliged to use a comparison in estimating Mr. O’Neill’s 
work and to be obliged to go back to the days of Edwin Forrest 
to find the comparison is rather a sorry commentary on the theatre 
of to-day. But it is a fact that classical tragedies are so rarely 
seen in New York that the present generation has practically no 
standards by which to measure. “ Virginius”’ is little calculated 
to please contemporary theatre-goers, but the evident interest of 
a New York audience in the primal, elemental story of this classic 
may foretell a wholesome weariness of the jingly musical farce and 
of the hair-splitting refinements of fashionable drama. Of Mr. 
O’Neill’s impersonation it may truly be said that it was dignified 
although tender, that his diction mellowed by its Irish intonations 
was a treat to the ear and that the author’s lines were given full 
value by the intelligence of their reading. 

In Mr. O’Neill’s company no one stood out through special 
excellence. The Appius of Mr. Charles Dalton was impressive 
in look and gesture and agreeable in speech, but not absolutely 
hate-compelling. Of the Virginia it may be said that if she did 
not add to the general merit of the performance she did not 
seriously detract.from it. The Claudius of Mr. Herman was 
entirely in the picture. The rest of the cast demonstrated the 
poverty of our stage in actors of the classic drama. The mountings 
and accessories, although not on a scale of extravagance to detract 
from interest in the play proper, were quite sufficient. 

“Virginius” 
convince himself or herself that the plays of long ago were not so 
bad as one might imagine them. 


should be seen by every average theatre-goer to 
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HE New York Sun 
ought to watch out. It 
should give its dramatic 
critic a good spanking. 
Otherwise it may be 
compelled to discharge 
him, and, in addition to that, 
make some very abject apolo- 
gies. It won’t do for a daily 
newspaper to let its dramatic 
critic tell the whole truth. 
Complete truth-telling is likely 
to mean a loss of advertising pat- 
ronage; also a loss of deadhead the- 
atre tickets dear to the editorial heart and 
convenient to use for the repayment of social 
and business obligations. Listen to these 
gobs of what sounds like truth, and note 
that they are written in a daily newspaper 
about a play at a Trust theatre: 

Handicapped severely by Miss Margaret Illington 
in the leading part, it yet succeeded in holding the at 
tention from curtain to curtain. 

And Miss Margaret Illington played Marie! Miss 
Illington is a remarkably striking woman to look upon. 
She has a carriage, a figure worthy of marble immor 
tality, but sheis only mildly and ineffectively an actress. 
She has never done anything to justify her elevation 
to such a part as this. There are a dozen women on 
our stage to-day who could play it far better. It is not 
only the leading part of the drama, but for the play 
fully to tell at its true worth, fully to grip the attention 
and raise the emotions, it is absolutely essential that 
this part be acted by a woman of skill and emotional 
effectiveness. 

Miss Illington has neither. Her wooings of her hus 
band were as innocently ineffective as if she had been 
a heroine of New England fiction. How Nazimova 
would have done that! Her pleas for mercy and for 
giveness left the beholder cold and unmoved. How 
Miss Anglin would have done that! Her outburst of 
final confession before every one in the last act was 
neither thrilling nor morally significant. How Mrs. 
Fiske would have done that! 

Are such comparisons unkind, ungallant, odious ? 
“The Thief” is a product of the best Parisian stage 
technique. It might be here, as well as there, signifi 
cant and moving. It deserves the best cast that can be 
given it, picked solely with a desire for artistic fitness. 
The comparisons are inevitable. 

Nobody has ever climbed up to the top of the Flat 
iron Building with a megaphone and proclaimed that 
Kyrle Bellew, as an actor, had more than a nodding 
acquaintance with nature. Yet, side of Miss Illing 


ton, he was naturalness itself. 


Does the Sun know what it is talking 
about when it says Miss Margaret Illington 
“has never done anything to justify her ele- 
vation to a part like this?” 

Is the Sun unaware that Miss Illington 
married Mr. Daniel Frohman, who manages 
the Lyceum Theatre where “The Thief” is 
playing ? 

And that Mr. Daniel Frohman has done 
a lot of unpleasant things to oblige the The- 
atrical Managers’ Association of Greater 
New York? 

And that the Theatrical Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, through the Hon. Timothy Drydol- 
lar Sullivan, practically controls the New 


‘here: 


York State Legislature in all matters con- 
cerning theatrical legislation ? 

And that the Theatrical Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, established for the glorification of 
Mr. Abraham Lincoln Erlanger, is potent- 
through his brother, Mr. Justice Mitchell 
Erlanger, of the Supreme Court—among the 
judges who administer justice in New York ? 

Has the Sun gone daft? 

Has it no favors to ask of the Legislature ? 
Has it no libel suits to defend in the New 
York courts? Has it no regard for its the- 
atrical advertising? Do its proprietors 
want their free theatre seats cut off ? 

The Sun has placed itself in parlous case. 
If it has not already been compelled to do 
so, it should dispense with the services of a 
critic who dares tell what seems to him the 
truth. It doesn’t make any difference that 
in the cause of dramatic art the critic has 
dared to say that managerial influence has 
placed an incompetent person in a position 
which might have been far better filled by 
many women on the stage who are struggling 
in vain for a chance to display real ability. 
This is an age of “ pull,”’ and the Sum is wise 
enough to know that it is a mistake to let 
truth have a chance. 

LIFE is sorry for the Sun. It is sorrier for 
the critic who dared to write that criticism 
of Miss Margaret Illington. At the next 
meeting of the Theatrical Managers’ Asso- 
ciation Mr. Daniel Frohman will probably 
offer and have passed a resolution excluding 
the Su man from the theatres and thereby 
depriving him of his means of making a live- 
lihood. 

The dramatic critic of the New York Sun 
would do well to prepare himself to live on 
the diet of peanuts and pumpernickel pre- 
scribed by the Theatrical Trust for truth- 
telling critics. Metcalfe. 





Academy of Music—New and elaborated production 
of “ Salomy Jane,” with Eleanor Robson anda capable 
company. 

Astor— The Yankee Tourist.” New version of 
“The Gallopers” musicated and chorus-girled to 
meet the prevalent demand. Funny 

Bijou—Mme. Nazimova in Ibsen’s “The Master 
Builder.” Notice later. 

Casino—* The Lady from Lane’s.”” Really funny 
American comedy with musical setting. 

Criterion— The Dairymaids.” Conventional 
English musical play of the Gaiety type. Not up to 
the usual standard of refinement. 

Daly’s—“The Great Divide,” with Margaret 
Anglin and Mr. Henry Miller in the leading parts. 
Interesting emotional play of American life. 

Empire—“‘My Wife.’ Agreeable comedy of 
French origin with Mr. John Drew and good cast. 

Garrick—Mr. Francis Wilson as the star in “ When 
Knights Were Bold.’”’ Amusing horse-play. 

Hackett—** The Struggle Everlasting,” with Flor 


ence Roberts. Notice later. 
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Herald Square—‘‘ Anna Karénina.” Russia life 
as pictured by Tolstoi and interpreted dramatically 
by Virginia Harned and Mr. John Mason. Emotional 
and interesting. 

Hippodrome— Last year’s gorgeous spectacle with 
added new features 

Keith and Proctor’s Theatres—Stock companies and 
vaudeville. 

Knickerbocker—“ Mile. Modiste,”’ with charming 
Fritzi Scheff as the star. Musical and clever 

Lyric—Mr. James O'Neill in “ Virginius.”” Sec 
opposite. 

Madison Square—*The Man on the Cas 


American farce. Very light and laughable 

M ajestic—* The Spell.”’ Notice later 

West End—Van Den Berg Opera Company 
repertory of light operas 


The Dachs 


HOUGH lowly is his walk in life, 
As any one can see, 
The Dachshund is a well-bred dog 
Of lofty pedigree. 
That he was ‘neath a bureau born 
Is legendary lore, 
For long ere bureaus came in style, 
The Dachshund had the floor. 

















His body, like his lineage, 
Is very, very long, 

And, yet, he needs but four short legs 
To carry it along. 

Yet, should one all his canine charms 
In rhythmic lines rehearse, 

*T would take more feet than a centipede’s 
To get them into verse. 


His glossy coat, his clear bright eye, 
His long sharp tail and nose, 
Are but a few patrician points 
His portrait doth disclose. 
And yet his most endearing trait 
Is not so plain to view, 
Tis hidden in his loyal heart 
Affection, deep and true 
Julia Harries Bull 

















N SPITE of the fact that it is much the 
fashion to decry the work of Macaulay, 


one ventures to pay a well-deserved com- 
pliment to the biographical essays of S. G. 
Tallentyre in his volume upon The Friends 
of Voltaire, by saying that they recall many 
of the excellencies of Macaulay’s style. Mr. 
Tallentyre is a student who has steeped 
himself in a period. He has a keen and 
emphatic judgment; he wields a brilliant 
pen; and he has the great gift of the born 
biographer, that of being able to become ac- 
quainted with the dead. His book not only 
introduces us to the members of a remark- 
able intellectual circle, but gives us, one 
might almost say, the entrée to their coterie 


If there is anything less hopeful than the 
average novel, dramatized, it is the average 
play, turned into a novel. For the former 
may well pass for a poor play, but the latter 
seldom passes for anything but what it is, 
the translation of a translation; its illegiti- 
macy crying to heaven and the artistic bar 
sinister stretching across every page. It 
would be difficult, even if it were worth 
while, to find a better illustration of this 
than Brown of Harvard, by Rida J. Young 
and Gilbert P. Coleman. Its setting is a 
Harlem Opera House conception of a mod- 
ern university. Its situations are devised 
with a view to stage limitations and its ac- 
tion with a view to stage horse-play. Its 
very illustrations are from flashlight photo- 


graphs taken in the theatre and the result is” 


almost, but not quite, bad enough to be 
funny. 





ART IS LONG 


ws Pe Ee 


Francis Lynde’s Empire Builders is one of 
the first of the fall novels to make its appear- 
ance and will therefore be apt to receive 
something of the refreshed attention that 
greets the beginning of anew deal. The book 
is reminiscent of a shorter story published 
two years ago by Mr. Lynde and called A 
Fool jor Love, since it also deals with a young 
civil engineer’s fight against natural obsta- 
cles and professional rivals in bringing a big 
western railroad extension to successful 
completion. It has the advantage of, being 
told in the author’s effective and unaffected 
English and the drawback of being, at 
times, rather ploddingly technical. It is 
a good story, but far from Mr. Lynde’s 


best. 


After reading Mr. Barnes, American, the 
late Archibald Clavering Gunter’s sequel 
to his once popular Mr. Barnes of New 
York, we cannot help wondering whether it 
is we who have changed so much or whether 
it was Mr. Gunter. We are, however, ‘in- 
clined to think that we are it. It is always a 
mystery how we stood last year’s hats. Mr. 
Barnes of New York was, in its day, like a 
hoopskirt in 1865. Mr. Barnes, American 
is like a hoopskirt in 1907. It is a story of a 
Corsican vendetta, and reading it is like 
listening to a steam calliope. 


The Diamond Ship is the title of one ‘of 
Max Pemberton’s stories of adventure 
which, like several of its fellows, combines 
a graphic clearness of incident with a 
baffling looseness of plot. The hero is a gen- 
tleman of means and determination who 
starts out to hunt down a syndicate of jewel 
thieves. One never quite learns how he 
knew of them, or by what inductive reason- 
ing, intuition or second sight he tracks them 
to their many lairs. But it really doesn’t 
matter as the book is like one of those 
familiar dreams where logic is in eclipse 
and spectacularity in the ascendant. 


It is an excellent rule for the layman who 
desires to keep abreast of any socio-political 
problem of the day never to read a book 
upon one side of it without reading another 
book upon the other side. In this way one 
mass of miscalculation neutralizes the other 
and the victim, while thinking that he knows 
less, ends by being more knowing. An ex- 
cellently balanced pair of these respectively 
irrefutable counter arguments is found in 
Robert P. Porter’s The Dangers of Munici- 
pal Ownership and Frederic C. Howe’s 
The British City, the Beginnings of De- 
mocracy. Mr. Porter believes that the object 
of city government is to govern. Mr. Howe 
maintains that the end of government is the 
good of mankind. Mr. Porter is blind in his 
left eye; Mr. Howe is blind in his right. 
Taken together they give us a somewhat 
bewildering substitute for binocular vision 





“WHY ARE YOU SO SURE OUR PARACHUTE 
WILL OPEN ?” 
“BECAUSE THE MAN TOLD ME IF IT 


DIDN’T I COULD BRING IT BACK.’ 


on a subject in regard to which, sooner o1 
later, each of us will have to either register 
a vote or dodge an issue. 


Those, however, who prefer comfort- 
ably to scan academic periods eloquently 
expressing lofty views in which we can all 
heartily concur but which it is, unfortu- 
nately, nobody’s business to make operative, 
may find them in Nicholas Murray Butler’s 
volume upon True and False Democracy. 
The book also deals with the relations of 
education to democracy and with the educa- 
tion of public opinion, and leaves us in the 
peculiar position, two days after having read 
it, of knowing that we agreed with everything 
President Butler said, but not remembering 
a thing about which we agreed with him. 

J. B: Kerjoot. 

The Friends of Voltaire, by S. G. Tallentyre. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) 

Brown oj Harvard, by Rida J. Young and Gilbert 
P. Coleman. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Empire Builders, by Francis Lynde. (The Bobbs 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $1.50.) 

Mr. Barnes, American, by Archibald Clavering 
Gunter. (Dodd, Mead and Company. $1.50.) 

The Diamond Ship, by Max Pemberton. (D. 
Appleton and Company. $1.50.) 

The Dangers of Municipal Ownership, by Robert 
P. Porter. (The Century Company. $1.80.) 

The British City, the Beginnings of Democracy, by 
Frederic C. Howe. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

True and False Democracy, by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. (The Macmillan Company. $1.00.) 


LONG sickness results either in 
death or a large doctor’s bill. It 
puts a man in a hole either way. 
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THE GRAVE OF OUR DREAMS 
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THREE AUTHORS 


Prolific authors, noble three, 
I do my derby off to ye. 


Selected, dear old chap, who knows 

The quantity of verse and prose 

That you have signed in al] these years! 
You've dulled how many thousand shears! 
You’ve filled, at a tremendous rate, 

A million miles of “ boiler plate’’"— 

A wreath of Jaurel for your brow! 

A stirrup-cup to you—here’s how! 


And you, dear Jbid. Ah, you wrote 
Too many things for me to quote, 
Though Bartlett, of quotation fame, 
Plays up your unpoetic name 

More than he did to Avon’s bard. 
Your stuff’s on every page, old pard. 
Bouquets to you the writer flings; 
You wrote a lot of dandy things. 


And you, O last, O greatest onc 

A word with you, and I have done. 
You, dear Exchange, that ever floats 
Around with verses, anecdotes, 

And jokes. Oh, what a lot you sign 
(Quite frequently a thing of mine). 
Why, it would not be very strange 

If 1 should see this signed—Exchange. 


O favorite authors, wondrous three 
I do my derby off to ye! 
—Franklin P. Adams, in Century. 


JUST AS GOOD AS EVER, TOO 


An old physician of the last generation was noted for his 
brusque manner and old-fashioned methods. One time a lady 
called him in to treat her baby who was slightly ailing. The 
doctor prescribed castor-oil. 

“But, doctor,” protested the young mother, 


“‘castor-oil is 
such an old-fashioned remedy.” 
‘*Madam,” replied the doctor, “babies are old-fashioned 


things.” —Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“Str en 


==AUT SCISSORS 


ULLUS 


THE OLD *AWKINS FAMILY 
“Yes,” said Hawkins, who had recently bought some old 
silver at auction, “‘this is the old Hawkins family plate.” 
“Indeed ?”’ said the observant guest; “‘but surely this is an 
‘A’ engraved upon it.” 
“Ts it? O—er—yes, of course. The original Hawkinses 
were English, you know.”—The Catholic Standard and Times. 
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“OH, CHIMMIE ! IF WE COULD ONLY GO ON LIKE 
THIS FEREVER !”’ 

“BUT WE WOn'T, KID. I'VE JUST REMEMBERED 
THERE’S A DUCK-POND AT THE BOTTOM OF THE 
HILL.” 





THE EQUALITY OF MEN 


A New Yorker who does his bit of “ globe-trotting”’ tells of 
two odd entries that he saw in the visitors’ book of a fashionable 
resort on the Rhine. 

A few years ago one of the Paris members of the Rothschild 
family had registered as follows: “‘R. de Paris.” 

It so chanced that the next visitor to inscribe his name in the 
book was Baron Oppenheim, the banker of Cologne, and he 
wrote his name beneath Rothschild’s in this wise: ““O. de 
Cologne.” —Lip pincott’s. 


THEY NEEDED HIM 


Colonel Albert Pope, bicycle and automobile manufacturer, 
was in San Francisco on the day of the earthquake, at the old 
Palace Hotel. 

He was tumbled out of bed by the shock, and rushed down 
stairs to see what was the matter and was told there was no 
danger of the fire reaching the Palace. Later in the day, he was 
advised to move along, and he packed two suit-cases with some 
of his belongings and hired an express wagon to take him to the 
St. Francis. 

It was certain there was no danger there. Still, next day the 
fire was imminent, and Colonel Pope reduced his baggage to 
one suit-case and decided to go to the Presidio, for he knew 
General Funston, and was certain he would find refuge there. 

The Colonel is tall, whiskered and most dignified. He stood 
on the curb for hours trying to hire a wagon to carry him and 
his suit-case to the Presidio, but nobody paid any attention to 
him. Then he decided to walk, for the fire was getting clos 
He carried the suit-case for half a mile or su, stopping, now and 
then, to throw away some of the stuff in it, and, at the end of th: 
second mile, had thrown everything away except a nightshir 
and a tooth-brush. 

He sat down on a doorstep to rest. As he was sitting ther: 
an automobile, loaded with soldiers, broke down out in th: 
strect. The soldiers tried to fix it, and couldn’t. 

“Pardon me,’’ said the Colonel, who had noticed that th: 
automobile was one of the kind he makes himself; “if you will 
allow me, I think I can help you in your difficulty.” 

He looked over the machine, found where the difficulty was 
and fixed it. Then he started to return to his seat on the door 
step. 

“Get in here,’’ commanded one of the suldiers. 

“No, thank you; I think I shall rest for a time.” 

“Get in here. We need you.” 

“But I am Colonel Albert Pope’””—— 

“Get in here. You are too valuable a man to lose.” And 
they tumbled the dignified Colonel into an automobile, took him 
to a garage, and made him work two days, fixing automobiles, 
before he got word to his friend, General Funston, who then 

came and rescued him.— Saturday Evening Post. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF MANAGEMENT 


“You must explain these big dividends of yours to the public,” 
said the reformer. 

“Weil,” answered Mr. Dustin Stax, after some reflection, “it 
is easier to explain big dividends to the public than it is to explain 
small dividends to the stockholders.”—Washington Star, 


WORKED HIS WAY 


““What must I do to be saved?” cried the plutocrat at the 
mourners’ bench. 

“Take all your ill-gotten gains and restore them to the ones 
from whom you took them!” thundered the exhorter. 

Next day the plutocrat wrote checks for most of his fortune 
in favor of his business rivals, who immediately thought he had 
gone crazy, and so they played the market against his corpora 
tions, and as a result they had to fork over the amount of the 
checks and twice as much more to him when the market closed. 
Nesbit, in the Chicago Evening Post. 
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BRIDGE WHIST SCORES 


you can stir your coffee with a pewter spoon, but do you? Lithographing bears the same 


relation to printing that silver bears to pewter. 


you can keep score on a printed pad, but will you? We lithograph scores by the million and 
charge no more than you pay for printed stuff. 36 original styles for every sort of play or player. 


Formsin! color retail 1]Oc. Forms in 2 colors retail 10,15, 20, 25c. 


Rf. - RADCLIFF E & COMP ANY, LONDON : s Aideragate Blige, EC 


tish Empire. | 


Forms in 3 colors retail25, 35c. 


obtained in advance. 


Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 
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THE STRONGEST 


and most robust of men and 
women 
pure tonical stimulant. The purity 
and excellence of 


HUNTER RYE 


MAKE ITS USE PREFERABLE AT SUCH TIMES 


occasionally require a 
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Literature and Life 


HERE,” asked Balzac, in ‘‘ Le Peau 

de Chagrin,” ‘‘will you find in the 
vhole ocean of literature a book whose 
genius can equal this brief notice in the 
corner of some newspaper: 

“Yesterday, at four o’clock, a young woman 
(lung herself into the Seine from the pont des 
(rts. 

“Before this laconic Parisian item 
lramas and romances pale.” 

The author of ‘‘The Human Comedy” 
voiced the cry that ever goes up from his 
literary brethren oppressed with the in- 
adequacy of literature to express life. This 
sense of futility bears hard upon the 
masters—nor is it perceived by the 
creative mind alone. There are times when 
the merely receptive reader realizes the in- 
sufficiency of genius—its impotence to 
body forth his own imaginings and to 
clothe with form and substance the in- 
corporeal phantoms of his waking dreams. 
The illusion of the Tale has lost its spell. 
In vain the novelist manipulates his man- 
ikins; the face of the showman peers forth 
from behind the printed pages; reality 
grips harder than romance. 

* * 

‘g THIS be true of literature, how im- 

measurably less is the power of ephem- 
eral fiction to compel the alert and fastid- 
ious attention—to distract with obvious 
artifice the observing and sympathetic 
mind of the man who beholds life? We 
have a deep-rooted suspicion, founded on 
occasional conversations with persons to 
whom fiction is not the sum and substance 
of contemporary thought, that novel- 
reading is not the universal habit it seems 
to be. We even number among our ac- 
quaintance certain average men and 
women who insist that the novel bores 


them. a me * 


HESE persons—and there are many 

such—are not of those who entertain 
the popular fallacy that a thing is “‘litera- 
ture” simply because it gets itself printed 
between book covers, and that the work of 
the reporter on the daily newspaper is 
beneath their respectful notice. With 
Balzac behind us, we ourselves are not 
ashamed to avow that the shabby drama 
of Broadway and the sorry romance of the 
“best seller” not infrequently pale before 
the unpretentious narrative of the police 
reporter. Similarly, if we except the pro- 
ductions of a few recognized masters, we 
venture the opinion that the year’s tale of 
humor in book form would make a 
melancholy showing compared with a 
Continued on page 373 








See that your children do not 
have the delicate bloom and 
beauty of their young skins 

impaired by using impure 
soaps. Such soaps are often 
responsible for blemishes and 
defects that are ineradicable. It 
is for you therefore to safeguard them 
against these unhealthful influences by 
insisting on their always being washed 
with PEARS’ Soap which will permanently 
preserve the natural freshness, colour, and beauty 
of the skin from youth to age. 


PEARS’ is the quintessence of purity and a perfect balm. 

























CHOCOLATES 
and CONFECTIONS 


Sixty-four years reputation 
behind every piece in every box. 
For sale where the best ts sold. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 


1842, 
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Inimitable in Canada of course 
Buttonholes 
Indestructible Write to Wm. Phillips, Eastern G. P.A.Can- 
\ a“ , - whe . pte, adian Northern Railway Systems, Toronto, 
, every Bele Canada, for information regarding the famous 
To be had in every shop hunting grounds of Ontario and Quebec. 
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lide over the paper without a hitch, services and invite correspondence. :: — :: 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, \ VINAL & NEGUS, Landscape and Garden Architects 
all different, sent for 6 cents postage. 
PENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York Copley Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
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DIDN'T INTEREST HIM 


A prominent Bostonian recently “ put up” at his club a Chi- 

cago man bearing letters of introduction from a common friend. 

After dining, the two were lounging in the club library when 
the Bostonian chanced to ask: 

“ By the way, what do you think of the ‘ Origin of Species 

“ Never read it,” was the reply of the man from Chicago. “In 

fact, old man, I am not in the least interested in financial sub- 


27” 


jects.”—Success. 





“‘Anp the name is to be”’ asked the suave minister as he 
approached the font with the precious armful of fat and flounces. 
“Augustus Philip Ferdinand Codrington Chesterfield Liv- 
ingston Snooks.” 
to the sexton: “A little more water, 
~Tit- Bits. 


Turning 
, if you please.” 


“Dear me!” 
Mr. Perkins 


Hotel Vendome, Boston 


The ideal hotel of America for permanent and transient 
guests. 


THE REASON FOR CONVERSION 


“The late Sir William Henry Perkin, the inventor of coal-tar 


dyes,” said a Philadelphia chemist, ‘had a singularly lucid 
mind. I once heard him talking about the missionary move 
ment. 


“Sir William had been tor years a warm supporter of this 


movement, and he praised it highly, but he condemned certain 
phases of it, illustrating the phase he meant by a quotation from 
a letter—a the notable 
Secretary Walsingham about the conversion of the Indians. 


“The letter ran: 


letter written by Captain Davis to 


‘*If these people (the Indians) were once brought over to the 
Christian faith they might soon be brought to relish a more 
civilized kind of life, and be thereby induced to consume greater 
quantities of our coarser woolen manufactures.’ ’”’—Washington 


Star. 


Nobody likes to Bridge-it; everybody likes to ““Rad-Bridge”’ it. 


IN WATER COLOR 


educational institution are two impecunious youths from a South- 
ern city. To reduce their expenses the young men from Dixie 
share an apartment, to which is attached a sort of kitchen where 
they prepare most of their own meals 

One morning the elder of the students appeared at the kitchen 
door, palette on thumb and frown on brow. 

“What’s the matter with the coffee, Dick?” 
it ready?” 


he asked. ‘“‘Isn’t 


“A little patience, old man,” 


It’s already sketched in.”’— 


replied Dick, “ 


you. -Harper’s Weekly. 


Tue SoutH For Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 
WHEN Robson and Crane played ‘‘The Henrietta,’ about 


twenty years ago, one of the characters wrote a check for $400,000 
and handed it over. A laugh invariably greeted this piece of 
business. New Yorkers then considered the transfer of such a 
large sum of money as pure fiction. But with the development 
of big corporations the public mind is more used to thinking in 
millions, and every night in a present Broadway show a check 
The Henrietta” 
The audiences are so accustomed to 


transaction for $6,000,000 similar to that of “ 
passes without comment. 
reading of millions that the transfer of only six seems not in the 
least unusual.— New York Sun. 

As to Round tHe World travel— 

An exclusive atmosphere is assured guests of 

THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY, 370 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MEANT FOR ENCOURAGEMENT 


As a patroness of struggling and discouraged artists and 
musicians Mrs. Follen was not markedly successful, although 
she had plenty of money and a warm heart, and was interested 
in art and artists. 

“I’ve brought some of my last winter’s sketches to show you,”’ 
“but I do not feel satisfied with them. They are not as good in 
some ways as the work I did a year ago.” 
cried Mrs. Follen, with loud cheerfulness, 
patting him on the shoulder. ‘You paint just as well as you 
did last year—as wellas youever have. Your taste’s improving-— 
that’s all!’’— Youth’s Companion. . 








” 


“ Nonsense! 


said one poor young man whom she had asked to call upon her, | 


Among the students taking the art course at a certain Boston | 





| 


and I'll soon fix | 


ou do ati. drink Trip mb 
P la” 


**O woman! lovely want nature made thee 
‘© temper man: we had been brutes without you, 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you: 
re's in you t we believe in heaven,— 
Amazing Nem alin purity and truth, 
Eternal joy and everlasting love."” 
—Otway. 


Green Label. 


AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


SOLE PROPRIETORS 
WHITE, HENTZ & CO. 
_ Phila.-and New York 


ESTABLISHED 


1793 








Satisfaction 








FOR MANY things you eat, drink, wear or use for 
your own satisfaction or the entertainment of your 
friends, there are substitutes, imitations of quality. 


Some dealers decry certain articles on the ground that H 
. °° P" 
the producers spend so much in advertising that they have ‘ 


to charge a high price. The dealer who uses that kind of F 
argument is probably trying to palm off on you a substitute 
in which there is a larger profit to him. 


The advertising of any article of wide sale does not cost 
enough to add a single penny to its price. 


Every LIFE advertiser is after your second order. To 


obtain it he must “make good” on the first. 


If he gets your second order he captures your trade— 
that means success for him and satisfaction for you. 


Know the trade-marks, watch the labels and refuse 
substitutes if you want satisfaction. 

















Makes the best cocktail. A delightfal 
aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of sherry or sweetened water after 
meals affords relief and aids digestion. 


ees | mportant to see that it is Abbott’s. 





ABBOTT'S 
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One of the most widely known 
beverages before the public for the 
past one hundred and twenty-one 
years is 


Evans 


Ale 


which for purity and 
quality is without a 
peer. To-day it is the 
world’s standard for perfection in 
brewing and bottling. 





Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Oyster and Chop Houses. 
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collection of reporters’ ‘‘stories”’ compiled 
irom the ephemeral pages of the New 
York press. Behold us marooned on the 
supposititious ‘‘desert island”—deprived 
of our forty-five monthly magazines, bereft 
of our daily novel. Our acute sufferings 
move you to pity, and to counsel with the 
publisher. Reserving for yourself the few 
volumes in the output for 1907 that will be 
worthy of shelf room a twelvemonth later, 
you mercifully consign to us the rest—and 
how willingly, oh, how willingly! will we 
barter those books, bepraised by pub- 
lisher and critic, for an annual subscription 
to our indispensable daily paper. 
2 * * 
OUBTLESS the newspaper habit is 
abused. We could look with com- 
placency upon a public bonfire fed with the 
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National Automatic 
The only Inverted Light that can 


give permanent satisfaction, 


Itis madeto serve: other kinds are made 

to sell. The only light having automatic 

control of gas under varying pressure, 

which insures perfect combustion. 
“National Automatic” 

stamped on every regulator 

(see arrow). Every light sold 

insealed cartonand guaran- 

teed. Write for Booklet and 

name of local agent. 


National Gas Light Co. ("* 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. Regulator 








CIRCLE MAGAZINE 
44-60 East Twenty-third Street, = NEW YORK 


WE REAL JOKES 
WANT JOKES FUNNY JOKES | 
Liberal Payment on Acceptance 
Address Editor Fun-Lovers’ Circle | 
} 








THE PROPOSAL 
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A.Club,Co chtail 

















'T HOUSANDS have discarded the idea of making 
their own cocktails,—all will after giving the 
CLUB COCKTAILS a fair trial. Scientifically 
blended from the choicest old liquors and mellowed 
with age make them the perfect cocktails that they are. 
Seven kinds, most popular of which are Martini (Gin 
base), Manhattan (Whiskey base). 
The following label appears on every bottle : 


Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props 
Hartford New York London 


entire editions of certain journals that 
shall be nameless. We will chee ful lly con- 
tribute to a fund to wean the weak minded 
from the colored supplement, and to pro- 
vide spectacles for persons unable to read 
headlines less than three inches high. But 
the burning of all the Carnegie libraries 
would to our notion be a smaller calamity 
than the excision of a certain journal’s 
‘special stories.’””’ We would not for the 
world confound mere journalism with such 
a sacred thing as literature—even the 
literature of the day; but the reporter who 
seizes upon a dramatic episode of the life 
about us, and sets it forth convincingly in 
unaffected English, comes nearer to being 
literary than many men whom the public 
sets up as authors. 

It has ever been the fashion of that 
newspaper in which newspaper men most 
rejoice to cultivate this kind of reporting, 
and to supplement it with sketches that are 


Continued on page 375 
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Established 1874 Rare 
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Prompt 


Forty-Fourth St. & reliable 
Madison Ave., N. Y. | 8€rvice 


























Promptness 





How often you are annoyed by the almost universal 


Jmporters custom with milliners, of delivering a hat anywhere from 


wats an hour to a week after it was promised. Griffiths has 


Millinery 


10 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


180 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 


realized this and makes it a point to be on time. Style, 
originality, correctness and perfect workmanship, with a 
realizing sense of what is just in price, give to each cus- 
tomer the individual attention which is the keynote of our 


CHICAGO success. New Fall models now being shown. 






































“A room without pictures is like a room 


Life's Prints 


without windows.’’—RUSKIN 


Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co. Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co. 
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Copyright 1906 by Life Pub. Co. 





HER CHOICE 




















“Smile if you will, 
But some heart-strings 
Are closest linked ; 
With simplest things.” —Will Carleton. 
After C. Coles Phillips 
India Print in Brown, 22 by 18 in. 


$2.00 





—THE CUP THAT CLEARS 


TO-DAY OF PAST REGRETS AND FUTURE FEARS 


Ajter C. Coles Phillips Omar 
India Print, 22 by 18 in. 


$2.00 


Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co. 








A LEE SHORE 
Ajter F. W. Read 
A Photogravure in Black, 15 by 20 in. 
$1.00 


Copyright 1906 by Life Pub. Co. 

















MOONSTRUCK 
{fter Henry Hutt 
Photogravure in Brown, 20 by 15 in. 


$1.00 


Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. ¢ 








AUF WIEDERSEHEN” 


After John Cecil Clay 
Facsimile in Color, 15 by 20 in. 
| $1.00 | 
Sear onceneselieaaaeeanaticemeascean = — Se Riciinnneeen 








THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 
After C. Clyde Squires 


Photogravure in Brown, 20 by 15 in. 


$1.00 
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FORTY DAYS 
After Will Foster 


Photogravure in Brown, 15 by 20 in. 
$1.00 


Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co, 





HELLO, OLD MAN. ANY TROUBLE? 
After J. M. Flagg 


Photogravure in Black, 15 by 20 in. 
50 cents 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 31st Street, New York 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital, . - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $8,201,262.72 


OFFICERS: 


Levi P. Morton, President. 


Thomas F. Ryan, Vice-Pres Charles H. Allen, Vice-Pres. 


James K. Cort fere, Vice-Pres. H.M. Francis, Secretary. 


Paul D. Cravath, Counsel 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Paul D. Cravath 
G. G,. Haven 

James N. Jarvie 
Jacob H. Schiff 


Levi P. Morton 
Thomas F. Ryan 
Charles H. Allen 
Edward J. Berwind 
Harry Payne Whitney 














Be Sure 
You Get the Genuine 


Bitters. 


The Best Bitter Liqueur. 
All Dealers. 











WE dye silk, lace and woolen garments. They look 
new. We dye carpets, rugs, portieres. 


everywhere. 


References 
Ask for circulars. 


Jules Doux, French Dyer-Cleaner, 6 Burnet St., Utica, N. Y. 
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Jor 
‘Game or Business 


you will need a 


Watermanis(idealFountain Pen 


The pen with the Clip-Cap 


When yo 








When you are in the woods the Clip-Cap 
keeps the pen always handy, attached to 
outing shirt pocket. When you are after 
big business game the same Clip-Cap 
will keep the pen just as handy, ready to 
write at the first stroke, never blotting, 
never stopping until the last drop of ink 
is exhausted. Waterman's Ideal will not 
demand any attention, and will save 
time, patience, and money. It is the 
repeating rifl> of business in quick and 
constant effectiveness. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 
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no part of the news, but which are often 
read as eagerly as are the records of moving 
events. Ii is not an easy fashion to set; it 
has proved to be even more difficult to 


follow. Wid. de 


Authors 


PERSONALLY don’t much believe 

in inspiration and long hair,” says 
Emerson Hough, who works for six or 
eight months in the fall and winter, and 
then goes bear hunting to recuperate. ‘“‘It 
seems to me that writing is to-day a pro- 
fession or trade. Why invest it with frills? 
A blacksmith rolls up his sleeves and 
makes a horseshoe. Why shouldn’t a 
writer work the same way, seeing his horse- 
shoe in his mind before he begins to 


hammer ?”’ : : 
%* * * 


R. HOUGH finds that he gets more 
work done at his desk in Chicago 
than he can accomplish in the most ideal 
surroundings elsewhere. ‘‘I used to work 
thirty-six hours a day,” he says, ‘‘but am 
contented to get in six hours or so now; and 
T prefer the morning now, although once I 
was obliged to do all of my literary work 
after midnight. 
“‘T nearly always write the first draft of 
a short story at one sitting, perhaps four 
thousand five hundred or five thousand 
words. I always compose direct on the 
typewriter ; then, since I write as badly on 
the machine as with a pen, I correct my 
draft and dictate it for the sake of clean 
copy. The clerical part of my work is my 
greatest dread. It has always been difficult 
for me to recast an idea after it is once 
fixed, so I do not make very extensive 
changes in my original draft. 
* ** * 
Y HARDEST work is done before I 
begin to write and I like to see my 
story or novel clean through to the end be- 
fore I begin writing. I worked about eight 
years on the ‘Mississippi Bubble,’ as I 
could find time, and before I wrote a line. 
The actual writing took me about six 
months. I wrote my last novel in sixty days. 
This sounds like carelessness, but really 
the hardest work was done before I wrote 
at all.” 
Browning 
F YOU want to make a Browning fanatic 
furious tell him, gravely, that you, too, 
are a devotee, and that, on the whole, you 
think his genius finds its truest expression 


n ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 


Creative Work 
N RUDYARD KIPLING’S opinion, 
life holds no greater joy than the doing 
of creative work. Oh, wedon’t know! What 
of the secret and ineffable rapture of read- 
ing your own creative work when it is 
printed, and wondering how on earth you 
managed to do it? 
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ANCIENT ANCIENT 
AND AND 
GLORIOUS GLORIOUS 
OF OF 
CORDIALS CORDIALS 


Liqueur 


TABRIQUEE 


Peres : erate 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tar- 
ragona, Spain, was for centuries distilled 
by the Carthusian Monks (Peres Chartreux 
at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
as Chartreuse. The above cut re} resents 
the bottle and label employed in the putting 
up of the article since the Monks’ expul- 
sion from France, and it is now known as 
Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the 
Monks, however, still retain the right to 
use the old bottle and label as well), dis- 


tilled by the same order of Monks, who 
have securely guarded the secret of its 
manufacture for hundreds of years, and 


who alone possess a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of this delicious nectar 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
miijer & Ce ».,45 Broadway, New Yor i ae 
le Ag rents for United States 
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How Schlitz beer is brewed, you would 

never buy any other. 

You would see plate glass rooms, filled with filtered 
air, where we cool it. 

You would see glass-lined tanks where we age it so 
long that it cannot cause biliousness. 

How we filter it through white wood pulp. How 
we sterilize every bottle. How cleanliness is carried 
to extremes. 








You would realize better how much purity means 
if you saw the methods we use, and the amount that 


we spend to attain it. 





o 


XS 


tf Ask for the Brewery 
Bottling. 
See that the cork or 


The B ee r crown 1s branded Schlitz. 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 


PRESS OF > REDFI ELD BROTHERS, NEW 5, NEW YORK 











